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ADDEESS 

TO    THE    TEACHERS 

OF    THE 

TUNBRIDGE     WELLS     DISTRICT, 

BY    THE 

Eey.    H.    G.    ALINGTO?^, 

H.  M.  INSPECTOR. 
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GROVE     HILL    ROAD. 


ADDRESS 

TO   THE 

Ceacf)crs  of  the  CunbriOgc  22JeIl0  District 

BY   THE 

EEV.    H.    a    ALINGTON, 

ir.JI.   IXSPECTOR. 


For  convenience  of  reference  it  is  desirable  to- 
preface  the  observations  I  have  to  make  with  a  few 
statistics. 

My  district  now  consists  of  two  Unions  in  Kent 
and  four  in  Sussex,  with  population,  children  on  school 
registers,  and  in  average  attendance  as  under  : — 


Union. 

Population. 

Children  on 
Registers, 

Children  in 

average 
attendance. 

KeIsT    \ 

Sussex    ...  < 

Sevenoaks     ... 
Tonbridge    ... 

Ticehurst 

Battle    .  . 

27,190 

48,985 

15,871 
14,519 
17,952 
13,405 

5,056 
8,076 

2,871 
2,834 
3,723 
2,293 

3,767 
6,482 
2,112 
2,086 
2,699 
1,608 

Uckfield   

Hailsham 

137,922 

24,853 

18,754 

In  this  district  88  per  cent,  of  children  of  school 
age  are  on  the  Registers,  of  which  75  per  cent,  are 
in  average  attendance,  as  against  81  and  73  per  cent, 
respectively  throughout  England. 


The   percentage   of    passes    in    this    district    has 
been  in 


Reading, 
90-4 


"Writing, 
74-5 


Arithmetic, 

72 '3 


The  general  percentage  is — 

89  ...  83  ...  79 

The  Merit  Grant  has  been  assigned  according  to 
the  following  percentages,  the  few  schools  which  have 
received  none  being  excluded  from  the  calculation. 
It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  in  this,  as  in 
Grant  subjects,  there  has  been  no  attempt  at 
present  to  test  schools  by  the  high  standard  of  the 
"  Instructions."  It  was  more  than  tacitly  understood 
that  for  a  year,  at  any  rate,  Inspectors  should  be 
lenient  in  their  interpretation  of  their  orders. 


Upper  Departments. 

Infant  Departments. 

Infant  Classes. 

E 

G 

F 

E 

G 

F 

E 

G 

F 

15 

60 

25 

45 

50 

5 

14 

56 

30 

The    percentage    of  schools   obtaining    the   mark 
"  Good  "  in  class  subjects  is  in 


English, 
67 


Geography, 

70 


Needlework, 
80 


Here  again  the  few  complete  failures  have  not  been 
reckoned.     History  has  been  taken  once  only. 

Not  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  my  schools  have 
avoided  class  subjects  altogether ;  and  of  the  rest 
only  11  per  cent,  have  not  prepared  two.  In  86  per 
cent,  of  the  Girls'  Departments,  Needlework  has  been 
taken  as  the  second  subject ;  but  only  38  per  cent, 
•of  the  Mixed  Schools  have  substituted  this  for 
Geography. 


«uiuc : 


Euclid  has  been  oiFered  in  one  school,  and  the 
Principles  of  Agriculture  in  one. 

IS'o  Other  specific  subject  has  been  attempted. 

Percentage  of  results  of  Pupil  Teachers'  Examina- 
tions : — 

Good,  Pretty  Good,  Fair,  Pretty  Fair,        Moderate, 

10         ...         13         ...         33         ...         31         ...         13 

Percentao-e  of  marks  assio-ned  bv  the  Directress  of 
Keedlework  : — 

Above  Fair  to  Good,  ™  •  Pretty  Fair  to  Moderate, 

included.  r<ur.  included. 

42  ...  42  ...  16 

Kumber  of  Kight  Schools  examined,  Six. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  relieve  this  district  of  a  considerable  number  of 
schools,  and  in  the  re-arrangement  which  has  taken 
place  its  character  has  been  materially  altered.  I 
have  parted  with  the  two  populous  semi-urban  unions 
of  Dartford  and  Bromley  with  large  schools,  rapidly 
increasing  in  number,  organised  in  many  instances  by 
active  School  Boards  or  zealoiis  volunteers.  I  have 
received  in  exchange  two  purely  country  Unions 
(Uckfield  and  Hailsham),  districts  in  which  owing  to 
the  vast  acreage  of  many  parishes  there  has  been 
during  the  past  ten  years  considerable  scope  for 
activity  in  making  up  arrears  of  school  accommoda- 
tion, but  which  will  in  the  nature  of  things  rest  from 
all  such  labours  and  anxieties  for  years  to  come.  It 
will  be  understood  that  in  speaking  of  the  changed 
character  of  my  district  I  am  making  no  contrast 
between  the  School  Boards  and  Voluntary  Managers 
in  it  as  it  Avas  and  as  it  is,  or  between  town  and 
country  children. 


My  address  will  specially  refer  to  mucli  really  good 
work  done  in  the  schools  which  I  have  lately  taken, 
and  it  is,  I  suppose,  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the 
average  child  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  if  it  attends 
school  regularly,  responds  as  readily  to  good  teaching 
as  the  apparently  more  quick-witted  town  child. 

But  what  the  educational  life  in  the  two  Unions  I 
have  parted  with  had,  and  what  that  in  the  two  I 
have  received  in  exchange  cannot  have,  is  the  vigour 
which  springs  from  competition  and  from  economy  of 
power. 

In  large  centres  of  population  public  opinion  is 
usually  abreast,  if  not  ahead,  of  the  educational 
authority. 

Parents,  to  whom  the  struggle  of  life  is  brought 
more  closely  home,  are  more  anxious  that  their 
children  should  be  prepared  in  the  best  possible  way 
for  entering  upon  it,  the  managers  of  rival  schools 
have  more  inducement  to  supply  the  most  efficient 
instruction,  and  they  have  more  facilities  also,  for  the 
number  of  children  in  attendance  allows  efficiency  to 
be  maintained  at  no  disproportionate  cost. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  most  of  our  country 
schools,  as  compared  with  those  of  large  towns,  and 
with  reference  to  the  Avork  required,  are  much  under- 
staffed, the  conscience  of  the  village  community  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  much  affected  by  the  danger  of  inefficiency, 
and  public  opinion  which  gives  a  very  lukewarm 
support  to  small  reforms,  would  certainly  not 
countenance  the  apparently  excessive  outlay  necessary 
to  render  the  staff  really  adequate. 

The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  those  teachers,  and 
they  are  not  a  few,  who  have  produced  really  good 


results  in  mixed  country  scliools,  but  it  is  generally 
clear  to  very  ordinary  observation  tbat  tbe  strain  to 
tbemselves  lias  been  excessive,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  tlie  suspicion  tbat  some  of  tbe 
children  have  been,  if  not  over-pressed  in  respect  of 
brain  work,  at  any  rate  kept  far  too  many  hours  in 
school. 

An  ordinary  country  school  of  about  120  children, 
some  40  being  infants,  is  supposed  to  be  well  staffed 
by  three  teachers.  T  have  of  course  many  such  under 
two  adults,  and  many  smaller  ones  under  a  single 
Mistress.  I  visited  one  the  other  day  in  which  an 
■energetic  Mistress  was  supposed  by  her  Managers  to 
be  capable  of  teaching  five  standards  and  an  infant 
class  without  even  the  help  of  a  monitor.  But  in 
schools  of  the  size  mentioned  above  we  usually  find  the 
Head  Teacher  and  two  assistants,  one  or  both 
probably  engaged  under  Art.  84,  and,  therefore,  not 
ahvays  very  efficient,  or  it  may  be  a  Pupil  Teacher 
takes  the  place  of  one  assistant,  or  a  candidate  for 
Pupil  Teachership. 

The  infant  class  fully  occupies  the  attention  of  one, 
the  other  two  have  80  children  between  them. 

Now  40  children  are  quite  as  many  as  a  single  man, 
or  woman  can  teach  properly  in  one  class.  Yet 
throughout  my  district,  in  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the 
purely  country  schools,  this  is  the  smallest  number 
assigned  to  each  teacher,  during  the  ordinary  school 
hours  in  two  or  three  or  even  four  Standards.  During 
the  time  given  to  needlework,  except  in  the  rare 
cases  where  a  special  teacher  is  engaged,  there  are 
often  four  different  groups  under  instructions  in 
geography  by   one   teacher,  and  five  or  six  divisions 


under  the  superintendence  of  tlie  other  in  sewing  or 
knitting. 

With  very  good  disciphne  and  excellent  methods  a 
really  able  teacher  can  keep  the  work  up  to  the  mark, 
but  the  good  results  are  obtained  at  the  cost  of  great 
personal  over-exertion,  and  at  the  best  each  child 
must  ivaste  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  time 
spent  in  school. 

In  ordinary  cases  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  children,  and  sometimes 
dishonest  work,  contribute,  with  the  absence  of  actual 
teaching,  to  the  poor  results  of  an  examination 
schedule. 

But  what  can  we  expect  in  such  cases  as  I  have 
instanced  above,  if  a  single-handed  Mistress  is  not 
strong  in  body,  firm  in  character,  and  fertile  in  re- 
sources ?  If  I  say  that  occasionally  it  is  pitiable  to 
watch  the  shifts  Avhich  have  to  be  resorted  to ;  if  I 
add  that,  were  it  not  for  the  wonderful  helpfulness  of 
children  in  this  class  of  life,  which  Managers  profess 
to  condemn  when  applied  to  minding  the  baby,  but 
welcome  to  the  superintendence  of  a  class,  the 
machinery  under  which  their  characters  are  supposed 
to  be  moulded,  their  intellect  trained,  would  often 
come  to  a  standstill  for  simple  want  of  motive  power, 
I  am  not  going  out  of  the  way  to  pick  up  a  stone  of 
reproach  to  cast.  They  are  strcAvn  at  my  feet  weekly. 
Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  A  certain  value  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  attached  to  self-reliance,  helpful- 
ness, and  readiness,  and  these  are  cultivated.  But 
parents  have  a  right  to  look  for  more  than  this,  and 
the  children  would  in  my  opinion,  as  far  at  least  as 
their  intellectual  training  is  concerned,  do  more  credit 


to  their  teacher,  if  they  spent  much  of  the  time  during 
which  thev  are  not  working,  under  his  personal  super- 
vision, in  the  playground  or  in  the  fields. 

Monotonous,  indistinct  reading,  scribbled  copies,, 
untidy,  immethodical  arithmetical  work  are  ordinary 
proofs  that  these  shifts  of  self-help  and  mutual  im- 
provement have  been  resorted  to,  and  it  is  a  most 
serious  reflection  on  our  Educational  system  as  worked 
in  rural  districts,  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  them. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  teachers  of  country  schools, 
so  under-staffed,  have  themselves  only  to  blame  for 
indifferent  results,  if  instruction  is  attempted  in  any 
subjects  beyond  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
needle^s^ork,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  my  district, 
in  which  four  per  cent,  only  of  the  schools  take  no 
class  subject,  will  be  pointed  to  in  illustration. 

If  there  is  anything  in  this  suggestion,  it  means 
that  these  country  schools  are  to  be  content  to  have 
humble  aims,  and  their  Managers  and  Teachers,  no 
less  than  the  parents  of  the  scholars,  may  fairly  ask, 
why  ? 

But,  of  course,  it  is  also  implied  that  with  these 
humble  aims,    they  will  produce  better  work. 

Now,  it  is  contrary  to  aU  reasonable  theories,  as^ 
well  as  opposed  to  general  experience,  that  the  quality 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  should  improve,  if 
other  subjects  are  not  taught — and  my  particular 
experience  in  the  past  year  is  that  percentages  at  any 
rate  do  not  necessarily  become  better  under  such 
conditions. 

I  find  that  the  percentages  from  schools  taking  no 
class  subjects  are  in  Reading,  86 ;   in   Writing,   72  ; 
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■and  in  Arithmetic,  63  ;  that  is,  that  they  are  in  each 
case  below  the  general  average  of  the  district,  and  in 
reading  and  arithmetic  considerably  below  it. 

But,  at  the  best,  such  a  suggestion  misses  the  whole 
point  of  the  difficulty — as  a  matter  of  fact  the  evil 
consists  not  in  the  number  of  subjects,  but  in  the  lack 
of  a  sufficient  staff  to  enable  children  who  are  com- 
pelled to  come  to  school  to  employ  their  school  hours 
profitably. 

Let  me  strengthen  my  point  by  a  contrast. 

The  boys  in  such  a  school  as  that  in  the  "  Home 
for  Little  Boys,"  near  Farningham,  which,  to  my 
regret,  I  have  now  ceased  to  visit,  are  able,  without 
any  strain,  not  only  to  prepare  for  passing  a  very  good 
examination  in  elementary  and  class  subjects,  but  after 
a  certain  age  to  add  half  a  day's  industrial  training 
to  their  routine  of  work.  Whereas  the  scholars  in 
several  of  our  country  schools  are  not  during  the 
same  number  of  hours  thoroughly  instructed  even  in 
those  elementary  subjects,  for  the  sake  of  which  many 
parents  complain  that  they  are  compelled  to  give  up 
the  chance  of  an  early  training  in  field  labour. 

This  is  now  a  country  district — how  com})letely 
a  country  district  will  be  understood  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  only  two  or  three  schools 
throughout  it  which  are  not  afiected  in  respect  of 
holidays  by  hopping,  and  it  is  important  that  the 
disadvantageous  conditions  under  which  teaching 
is  carried  on  in  it  should  be  brought  into  distinct 
prominence.  Read  in  their  light  the  poor  results  in 
writing  and  arithmetic  will  convey  their  true  meaning. 
It  will  be  understood  that  they  are  not  mainly  the 
fault   of  the   teachers,    although  of  course   the  best 
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Masters  and  Mistresses  are  not  to  be  found  in  all 
village  scliools,  nor  (tltogether  the  fault  of  School 
Managers,  who  have  in  many  cases  lately  made  great 
efforts  to  improve  their  staff,  but  that  they  are  due  to 
the  real  difficulty  of  ways  and  means,  a  financial 
difficulty  which  increases  in  proportion  as  the  number 
of  children  to  be  dealt  with  decreases. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  which  deserves  careful 
attention,  because  although  a  low  percentage  does  not 
necessarily  involve  bad  report  or  a  reduction  of  the 
Merit  Grant,  yet  it  certainly  means  the  loss,  and 
possibly  the  undeserved  loss,  of  a  good  many  shillings. 
I  will  contrast  the  results  of  a  month's  work  among 
purely  country  schools  with  those  of  a  month  spent  in 
the  comparatively  well  staffed  schools  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  side  by  side  with  both  I  will  place  per- 
centages of  an  examination  which  1  held  in  a  London 
Board  School,  in  Bermondsey,  in  Mr  Stokes'  district. 

Passes  in 
Reading.   Writing.   Arithmetic. 

r  Percentage    on    examination    of 
A     -!    1751  children  in  country  schools, 

(^   February,  1884  90  73  68 


r  Percentage  on  examination  of 
\  1551  children  in  Tunbridge 
(   Wells  schools,  1884  95  78  81 


r  Percentage    on    examination     of 
C     -|    528   children  in  London  Board 

t  School  94  89  90 

The  twenty  schools  selected  as  specimens  under 
Arithmetic  are  favourable  samples.  Three,  among 
-other  qualifications  for  the  "  excellent  "  Merit  Grant, 
passed  more  than  90  per  cent.  Eight  others  were 
returned  as  "good." 

Yet  the  general  results  in  writing  and  arithmetic 
^re  disheartening. 
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The  Tunbridge  Wells  list  includes  a  few  schools  in 
which  the  staff  ought  to  be  more  complete,  and  the 
improvement,  although  marked,  might  well  have  been 
more  noticeable. 

The  London  Board  School  is  situated  in  a  most 
impromising  quarter.  The  children  come  from  very- 
poor  homes  ;  in  vigour  of  mind  and  body  they  are 
distinctly  below  the  average  of  my  district.  They 
did  not  pass  so  good  an  oral  exa'ninatiou  as  I  have  to 
record  in  many  of  my  country  schools. 

But  the  staff  is  complete,  and  so  here  where  such 
results  would  appear  least  likely,  the  percentage  of 
passes  is  by  far  the  best. 

These  facts  seem  to  speak  for  themselves.  They 
certainly  justify  the  opinion  that  country  schools  fail 
not  because  the  standard  is  too  high,  nor  altogether 
because  the  attendance  is  irregular,  but  mainly 
because  the  teacher's  attention  cannot  be  concentrated 
on  work  which  is  always  distracting,  often  excessive. 

As  bearing  on  this  point  I  may  observe  that  I  have 
during  the  past  year  reported  three  distinct  cases  in 
which  teachers  have  broken  down  in  consequence  of 
over  Avork. 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  there  is  over  pressure 
here,  but  in  the  case  of  children,  irregularity  of 
attendance,  Avhich  I  have  no  doubt  has  often  tempted 
teachers  to  put  an  excessive  strain  upon  children 
before  an  examination,  has  at  the  same  time  acted  as 
a  safety  valve  preventing  harm^ful  results.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  practice  of 
keeping  children  in  school  beyond  the  prescribed 
hours,  which  has  undoubtedly  prevailed,  but  of  which 
I  trust  Managers  will  prevent  the  continuance,  that  in 
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such  districts  as  this  children  having  probably  wasted 
one-third  of  their  time  in  school  owing  to  the  lack  of 
a  sufficient  staiF,  cannot  strictly  be  said  to  have  been, 
over-pressed,  if  they  have  been  kept  in  for  a  short 
time,  and  that  the  teacher,  who  is  the  real  sufferer, 
has  probably  kept  them  not  to  make  up  for  neglect, 
or  an  injudicious  distribution  of  work,  but  because  this 
is  the  only  possible  means  of  coming  personally  in 
contact  Avith  the  children  of  a  certain  class  in  a 
particular  subject. 

There  is  one  obvious  conclusion  to  which  any  one 
who  considers  the  matter  impartially  must  come — viz., 
that  the  minimum  staff  allowed  by  Art.  83,  New 
Code,  is  very  often  quite  insufficient  in  country  dis- 
triccs  to  do  the  barest  justice  to  the  children,  and 
parents  of  children,  Avho  are  comjjelled  to  come  to 
school.  It  is  not  so  obvious  how  the  increased  expense 
necessary  for  simple  efficiency  is  to  be  met,  for,  as  I 
said  before,  the  difficulty,  like  most  other  difficulties? 
is  financial,  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  the  future — 
Dossibly  a  remote  future — the  solution  will  be  formed 
in  the  enlargement  of  the  unit  responsible  for  the 
provision  of  education. 

The  schools  in  every  agricultural  district  are 
pecuharly  exposed  to  the  evils  of  irregularity. 

The  child's  heart  is  always  in  the  fields,  and  a 
certain  sense  of  duty  often  adds  force  to  his  inclin- 
ation. 

Ko  more  pressure  is  needed  to  induce  him  to  work 
with  his  father  or  mother  among  the  hop-poles,  or  at 
fruiting,  or  in  the  hayfield,  than  to  make  him  "  beat  " 
or  pick  up  acorns,  and  so  during  eight  months  of  the 
year  he  is  constantly  evading  a  law  which  cannot  be 
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or  is  not  set  in  motion,  until  it  is  practically  useless  ta 
apply  it.  The  Officer  may  come  armed  with  its 
terror,  but  it  is  wiser  to  welcome  the  return  than  to 
take  any  notice  of  the  absence. 

The  following  extracts  from  Log  Books  wiU  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  : — 

"  It  has  taken  from  May  to  Kovember  to  get  the 
Law  to  take  notice  of  the  parents  of  three  most 
irregular  attendants.  Meanwhile  two  have  left,  and 
are  attending  as  badly  as  ever  in  a  neighbouring 
school." 

"Fifty  of  120  girls  absent  to-day  acorning." 

"Roads  strewn  with  acorns.  Five  only  of  the  76 
children  presented  themselves  at  this  morning's 
meeting." 

Still  it  Avill  be  seen  that  some  progress  is  being 
made. 

The  credit  for  this  is  due  to  Managers,  Teachers, 
and  Parents  as  much  as  to  the  School  Authorities, 
who  have,  as  a  rule,  neglected  to  adopt  many  obvious 
means  for  rendering  their  work  both  simpler  and  moro 
eifective. 

Four  School  Authorities  only  in  my  district — the 
Boards  of  Ashburnham,  Hailsham,  and  Hollington, 
and  the  Attendance  Committee  of  Sevenoaks  have 
a  census  of  their  children. 

It  is  surely  impossible  to  do  the  work  thoroughly 
without  the  information  which  a  census  affords,  and 
the  fact  that  many  children  are  still  brought  to  school 
£vr  the  first  time  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age  proves 
the  evil  of  a  want  of  one. 

Again,  some  Attendance  Committees  attempt  the 
impossible,  if  regularity  of  attendance  is   their  real 
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object,  by  entrusting  an  extremely  arduous  duty  to 
too  small  a  staff. 

How  can  one  man,  or  even  two — supposing  each  to 
give  his  wliole  time  and  attention  to  this  particular 
Avork — maintain  any  efficient  supervision  over  the 
attendance  of  children  scattered  throughout  an  area 
of  more  than  50,000  acres  ?  And  it  is  well-known 
that  an  Attendance  Officer  is  not  always  supposed  to 
give  his  whole  attention  to  these  duties. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  a  School  Manager  should 
write,  "  The  upshot  at  present  is  that  just  enough  is 
done  by  the  School  Authority  to  irritate  and  worry 
parents  without  securing  to  us  the  least  permanent 
advantage." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  always 
a  hearty  co-operation  between  the  teachers  and  the 
officer. 

I  cannot  say  where  the  blame  lies,  but  whoever  is  in 
fault  is  responsible  for  an  estrangement,  which  is  fatal 
to  the  success  of  compulsion. 

But  it  is  much  more  to  be  regretted  that  Attend- 
ance Committees,  Managers,  Teachers,  and  the 
Education  Department  itself,  are  in  so  many 
instances  practically  reduced  to  impotence  by  the 
ultimate  Court  of  Appeal,  the  Magisterial  Bench. 

I  have  given  above  the  percentage  of  passes  in  this 
district.  Writing  and  arithmetic  are  still  below  the 
average,  and  for  reasons  Avhich  I  have  already  stated 
they  are  likely  to  remain  so.  It  is  satisfactory,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  they  are  better  than  when  I  sent 
in  my  last  General  Report. 

Of  the  character  of  the  reading,  in  which  subject  so 
many  children  manage  to   make  a  bare  pass,  there  is 
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little  fresli  to  be  said.  Reading  with  expression  and 
intelligence  cannot  be  said  to  be  generally  taught.  I 
confine  myself  to  giving  the  comparative  value  of  the 
passes  in  this  and  the  otlier  subjects. 

It  has  been  the  practice  in  this  district  to  mark  each 
pass  numerically,  fair,  good,  and  excellent  being  noted 
by  the  figure  1,  2,  and  3. 

The  average  value  of  each  pass,  a  bare  pass  for 
this  particular  purpose  being  marked  as  fair,  is  in 
reading  1'4,  in  writing  1*7,  and  in  arithmetic  1*8. 
The  value  of  the  passes  thus  completely  reverses  the 
positions  of  arithmetic  and  reading. 

Under  the  head  of  Writing,  I  gladly  record  better 
results  in  the  composition  of  Standard  V.  The  pro- 
gress does  not  extend  to  the  higher  Standards,  in 
which  a  few  simple  observations,  evidently  committed 
to  memory  on  the  chance  of  their  possible  use,  often 
do  very  questionable  service.  The  spelling  of 
Standard  IV.  is,  as  a  rule,  poor,  and  I  can  speak  with 
no  satisfaction  of  the  writing  generally.  Indeed,  I 
have  been  only  able  to  apply  the  instruction  that 
"  correct  spelling  should  not  in  any  case  obtain  a  pass, 
if  the  writing  is  below  fair,"  by  understanding  "  fair  " 
to  mean  "legible." 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Emmerson  reports  to  me : 
"  Hand  writing  in  country  schools  is  seldom  taught ; 
and  the  schools  are  few  in  which  copy-books  are 
systematically  supervised.  Errors  are  unnoticed  and 
repeated  line  after  line."  Indeed,  copy-book  writing 
aflfords  a  pretty  good  test  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
stafi*.  It  is  the  first  subject  in  which  teaching  is 
dispensed  with. 
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The  test  of  Mental  Aritlimetic,  wliicli  is  uow 
regularly  applied  in  every  scliool,  lias  brought  into,  I 
hope,  useful  prominence  the  cause  of  the  frequent 
failures  in  arithmetic.  The  questions  given  have  been 
of  the  simplest  character  and  framed  as  far  as  possible 
to  suggest  the  application  of  a  rule,  or  to  call  for  an 
explanation  of  process.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
often  found  in  the  upper  Standards  either  dexterity  or 
accuracy  in  dealing  with  figures,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  many  of  the  correct  answers 
on  paper  have  been  arrived  at  mechanically.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  looking  forward  in  the  teaching 
and  no  attempt  to  keep  touch  with  the  Past.  In  fact 
there  has  been  very  little  teaching  at  all. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  speaking  of  my  best  schools, 
or  suggesting  that  teachers  deliberately  ]u-efer  bad 
methods.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  dull  plodding 
grind  at  test  cards  which,  under  the  presumed  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  has  been  the  fate  of  so  many  an 
ujDper  Standard  child,  must  produce  a  mere  me- 
chanical Avorker  who  sees  nothing  beyond  his  rules 
and  little  meaning  in  them,  and  the  New  Code  has  a 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  teachers  for  setting  a 
practical  value  on  what  they  know  to  be  a  wiser 
method  of  instruction.  It  has  certainly  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  children  for  investing  a  dry  subject 
with  interest. 

Mr.  Emmerson  already  notices  improvement  in  the 
arithmetical  work  of  the  Lower  Standards.  It  is 
well  that  improvement  should  begin  here,  and  it  is 
natural  also,  for  many  schools  are  merely  continuing 
the  intelligent  oral  teaching  of  a  good  infant  depart- 
ment or  class. 
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From  tlieir  names,  average  attendance,  and  census 
number  it  appears  that  schools  in  which  90  per 
cent,  or  more  children  pass  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  represent  every  kind  of  school  in  every 
part  of  my  district — but  the  schools  in  the  Unions  of 
Hailsham,  Tonbridge,  and  Uckfield  are  far  more 
numerous  on  the  list  than  those  in  the  districts  of 
Battle,  Sevenoaks,  and  Ticehurst. 

If  the  value  of  the  teaching  is  to  be  estimated  by 
the  interest  it  awakens  in  the  children,  there  cannot 
be  tAvo  opinions  as  to  the  importance  of  encouraging 
the  recitation  of  poetry.  The  faculty  of  Memory  will 
not,  indeed,  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  lives  of 
the  present  generation  as  in  those  of  their  grand- 
fathers ;  and  yet  it  may  be  that  the  music  of  lines, 
learnt  when  it  was  natural  to  learn  by  heart  and  still 
perhaps  not  altogether  understood,  is  among  the 
pleasures  it  has  in  store  for  the  old  age  of  our  school 
children.  The  educational  value  of  Recitation,  how- 
ever, is  not  this,  but  mainly  that  children,  especially 
young  children,  enjoy  it. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  surer  proof  of  ivanton  neglect 
than  slovenly,  careless  recitation. 

In  this  district  teachers  have  not  been  slow  to 
recognise  their  opportunity,  and  the  Recitation  has,  as 
a  rule,  received  attention  Avhich  it  deserves.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  poetry  committed  to 
memory  has  always  been  intelligently  appreciated.  It 
is  enough  that  it  should  he  appreciated,  and  that  this 
is  the  case  is  proved,  I  think,  not  only  by  the  readiness 
and  accuracy  of  the  children,  but  by  the  very  pleasing 
expression  which  in  many  cases  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  cultivate.    "  In  testing  the  memory  lesson," 
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we  are  instructed  that  "it  may  suffice  to  call  on  a  few 
cliildren."  It  is,  I  am  sure,  very  discouraging  to 
children  not  to  be  called  on  to  repeat  what  they  have 
been  interested  in  preparing.  It  has  been  the  practice, 
therefore,  in  this  district  to  hear  all  the  children, 
although  in  the  lower  standards  not  always  individually. 

Any  observations  on  Grammar  or  Geography,  as 
affected  by  the  New  Code,  would  be  premature. 

Most  of  the  schools  alluded  to  in  this  re])ort  have 
been  visited  once  only  since  it  came  into  o})eration. 
From  what  I  have  seen,  however,  I  may  fairly  say 
that  there  is  much  to  be  hoped  for  from  two  new 
requirements,  the  practical  application  of  Grammar 
and  Map  Drawing.  Both  in  their  way  counteract  the 
vagueness  which  is  (more  or  less)  characteristic  of 
knowledge  acquired  by  collective  teaching.  History 
has  only  once  taken  the  place  of  Geography,  but  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  statistics  at  the  beginning 
of  this  report  that  Geography  is  habitually  neglected 
in  Girls'  Schools  in  favour  of  Needlework.  I 
think  it  would  be  Avise  at  least  to  insist  on  the 
use  of  Geographical  Readers  in  these  Depart- 
ments. I  am  sorry  that  Needlework  has  been 
joined  in  uncongenial  companionship  with  class  sub- 
jects. The  test  of  Needlework  is  indeed  more 
individual  and  more  i)articular,  and  more  severe,  than 
in  either  of  the  other  class  subjects,  but  good  resuhs 
here — and  they  are  decidedly  better  here  than  in 
English,  Geography  or  History — can  scarcely  be 
placed  on  the  same  level  as  those  by  means  of  which 
we  are  instructed  to  measure  the  "amount  of  mental 
activity  imparted  by  collective  teaching."  They  are 
proofs   of  diligence   on  the   part  both  of  teacher  and 
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scholars,  involving,  no  doubt,  intelligent  instruction, 
but  not  necessarily  much  more  than  mechanical  appli- 
cation. At  the  same  time  I  am  glad  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  observing  that  Needlework  in  this 
district  is,  as  a  rule,  extremely  Avell  taught. 

A  lenient  judgment  has  been  passed  upon  all  class 
subjects  during  the  past  year. 

In  future  I  shall  endeavour  to  revert  to  my  old 
standard,  and  to  carry  out  more  fully  the  instructions 
by  Avhich  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  are  to  be  guided. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
Infant  Departments  have  obtained  high  Merit 
Grants.  This  is  also  partly  due  to  the  leniency  with 
which,  on  a  first  occasion,  it  has  been  desirable  to  test 
the  new  recpiirements.  But  a  very  great  stimulus  has 
undoubtedly  been  given  to  Infant  Teaching  by  the 
New  Code,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  larger 
Infant  Departments  of  this  and  other  towns — practi- 
cally advancing  along  their  old  lines — should  have 
been  successful  in  making  new  developments.  It  may 
have  been  necessary  in  the  case  of  some  Infant 
Classes  to  recognise  a  bond  fide  effort  to  unprove  old 
methods  ;  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  definite 
progress  has  been  actually  made  here  also. 

There  is,  at  any  rate,  no  excuse  now  for  the  mis- 
taken notion  of  many  teachers  of  Infant  Classes  in 
Mixed  Schools  that  their  work  will  be  tested  by 
results,  and  not  by  the  methods  used. 

It  is  true  that  the  use  of  strokes  and  fingers  in 
icorking  sums  and  the  method  of  Reading,  which  pro- 
duces in  the  1st  Infant  Class  a  mere  knowledge  of 
words  and  syllables,  die  very  hard.  But  they  are 
dying  out  nevertheless,  and  it  is  becoming  generally 
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anderstood  that  the  foundation  of  intelligent  Arith- 
metical Work,  as  well  as  of  Expressive  Reading,  may- 
be laid  in  the  Infant  Room. 

The  value  of  Needlework  as  affording  an  interesting 
change  of  lesson  for  boys  as  well  as  girls  has  long 
been  recognised  by  most  Infant  teachers  in  this 
district,  and  there  are  now  jjvactical  results  from  it 
also,  which  I  can  only  regret  to  see  thrown  aside  at 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age. 

There  is  really  very  little  difference  in  most  instances 
between  the  hemming,  sewing,  and  knitting,  of  boys 
and  girls  at  the  age  of  seven. 

I  hope  that  Infant  Mistresses  will  think  it  worth 
while  to  teach  Singing  by  Note  in  all  Infant  Schools^ 
I  advise  it  as  introducing  an  interesting  variety  in 
routine,  as  being  easy — in  support  of  which  assertion 
I  summon  Hullah's  printed  opinion  in  testimony — and 
as  being  practically  useful  the  more  useful  as  in  the 
course  of  time,  no  doubt.  Singing  by  Ear  will  scarcely 
be  thought  worth  the  6d.  paid  for  it. 

There  has  always  been  more  scope  for  the  genius 
of  a  first-rate  teacher  in  an  Infants'  than  in  other 
Departments.  The  New  Code  has  emphasized  this 
distinction  by  ^practically  giving,  through  their 
Managers,  a  free  hand  to  Infant  Mistresses. 

And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  much  greater 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  presentations  of  children 
in  Standards  where  the  discretion  of  Managers  is  only 
admitted  in  cases  of  exception  and  under  well-defined 
rules,  than  in  the  routine  of  Infant  Departments, 
which  is  not  supposed  to  be  framed  on  any  one  modeL 

There  are,  of  course,  important  concessions  in  the 
New  Code  in  the  matter  of  presentations  in  Standards^ 
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Twenty-five  per  cent,  more,  for  example,  are  being 
presented  in  my  country  schools  tlian  formerly,  owing 
to  tlie  cliange  in  qualification ;  but  nominally  the 
Code  differs  here  from  its  predecessors  in  detail  only 
and,  unless  there  is  reasonable  excuse  for  exceptional 
treatment,  as  little  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  Managers 
and  Teachers  as  ever. 

Practically,  however,  their  discretion  is  very  largely 
exercised,  and  the  present  result  here  is  that  the 
claims  for  exemption  and  re-presentation  have  varied 
during  the  year  from  nil  to  40  per  cent. 

We  have,  therefore,  practically  a  very  large  amount 
of  discretion  allowed  to  Managers  and  Teachers  in 
exceptional  cases.  Into  the  future  I  will  look  no 
further  than  is  obvious  to  the  most  ordinary  observa- 
tion. Exceptional  cases  are  not  likely  to  diminish. 
Now,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  more  tenable 
position  is  that  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  should 
be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

We  shoidd  then,  of  course,  have  children  grouped 
according  to  attainments,  as  in  all  other  schools,  and 
not  necessarily  advanced  a  standard  each  year.  I  see 
fully  the  great,  but  by  no  means  insuperable,  difficulty 
connected  with  payment  by  results  under  such  a 
system.  Into  that  I  have  no  right  to  enter  ;  but 
I  wish,  in  connection  with  it,  to  point  out,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  our 
present  system. 

The  rule  is  that  every  child  after  seven  years  of  age 
shall  be  advanced  a  standard  each  year.  The  actual 
state  of  things  in  my  district  at  the  present  time  is 
that   not   only   are   the   children   on   the    average   a 
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year  below  their  supposed  proper  level,  but  large 
numbers  of  tliese  are  often  exempted  from  examination 
altogether. 

If  clever  children  were  advanced,  as  they  often 
might  be,  from  the  Infant  Class  to  Standard  II.,  or 
from  Standard  I.  to  Standard  III. — and  as  they  often 
would  he  but  for  the  fear  of  a  future  forced  advance  at 
an  unsuitable  time — not  only  Avould  our  Standards 
probably  appear  in  a  better  light  in  this  respect  of 
average  age,  but  our  schools  would  undoubtedly 
be  in  a  far  healthier  condition. 

The  time  and  manner  of  mental  development  differ 
so  widely  in  different  children  that  in  theory  there  is 
nothing  to  justify  the  classification  by  age.  The 
practical  difficulties  of  payment  and  of  securing  due 
attention  to  the  backward  may  be  met  in  various 
ways,  and  ought  not,  if  opportunity  ofi'ers,  to  interfere 
with  the  application  of  a  sounder  principle. 

Moreover,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  doubtful 
every  year,  whether  the  real  interest  of  children 
is  being  consulted  by  rushing  them  through  the 
Standards — rushing  them  through  only  into  the  streets 
and  fields. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  Avho  realises  the  in- 
creasingly early  age  at  which  children  are  leaving  our 
day  schools  (for  children  often  leave  noAv  simply 
because  they  may)  to  observe  without  concern  the 
decline  of  our  Night  Schools.  Whatever  their  short- 
comings— and  they  are  many — they  have  been  and 
are  the  only  agency  in  rural  parishes  for  fostering  the 
interest  in  self-improvement  which  it  is  the  work  of 
the  Dav  School  to  create.  Article  113  is  desismed 
to  encourage  Managers  and  Teachers  thus  to  supple- 
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ment  tlie  Day  School ;  but,  unfortunately,  thej  refuse 
to  be  encouraged,  and  the  very  poor  results  of  the 
examinations  held  in  those  schools  Avhich  have  applied 
for  grants  is  some  justification  of  this  refusal.  But 
whatever  is  given  by  Article  113  in  the  way  of  encourage- 
ment is  taken  away  from  most  of  our  country  parishes 
by  Article  2.8,  which  practically  refuses  any  to  schools 
which  cannot  offer  20  scholars  for  examination.  Night 
Schools  no  doubt  do  not  produce  results  which  will 
satisfy  an  examiner,  but,  as  long  as  there  are  so 
many  youths  who  require  the  simplest  teaching  they 
can  give,  and,  until  some  systematic  effort  is  made  ta 
establish  evening  classes  in  country  parishes  for  those 
who  require  more  advanced  instruction,  avc  cannot 
afford  to  dispense  with  them  ;  and,  if  this  is  the  case, 
I  do  not  know  Avhether  the  need  of  Government  aid 
is  not  felt  more  by  the  small  schools,  Avhich  are 
snubbed  by  Article  28,  than  by  the  larger  and  more 
self-supporting  institutions. 

The  improvement  in  the  paper  work  of  Pu])il 
Teachers  since  my  last  report  I  attribute  mainly  to 
the  more  reasonable  apportionment  of  time  during 
the  examination.  In  some  instances  there  has  been 
probably  greater  liberty  for  private  study,  but  in 
country  districts  the  Pupil  Teacher  is,  as  a  rule,  far 
too  important  a  member  of  the  staff  to  be  relieved 
from  much  service  in  school.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  with  improvement  in  the  character  of 
elementary  instruction  the  quality  of  the  Pupil 
Teacher's  work  is  sure  to  improve  also.  The  higher 
Standard  which  they  must  have  in  view  while  teaching 
cannot  fail  to  have  an  important  influence  on  the  aim 
of  their  private  studies.     We  may  expect  them,  there- 
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fore,  to  take  part  in  the  general  progress,  and  to  pass 
better  examinations. 

As  to  their  teaching,  except  in  Infant  Schools,  and 
in  a  few  of  the  larger  Boys'  and  Girls'  Departments, 
it  has,  I  fear,  received  very  little  supervision  or 
criticism.  Like  the  poet,  the  true  Teacher  is,  I 
suppose,  born,  not  produced.  It  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, to  be  no  reflection  on  country  schools  if  it  be  true 
that  while  some  born  teachers  are  developed  in  them, 
none  are  made.  Only  it  must  be  remembered  that 
'^  corrwptio  optime  pessima,^^  Siud  that  everything  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  the  development. 

The  Report  of  the  Directress  of  Needlework  on  the 
specimens  forwarded  to  her  from  the  Pupil  Teachers' 
examinations  will  be  gratifying  to  the  Pupil  Teachers 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  Mistresses  of  their 
Schools,  who  continue  to  take  great  interest  in  the 
work  shown  on  these  occasions. 

The  question  of  Home  Lessons  has  never  been  a 
burning  one  in  this  district.  AVhere  they  are  objected 
to,  I  should  always  advise  a  system  corresponding  to 
what  is  known  as  "Preparation"  in  some  of  our 
public  schools.  The  loss  of  Home  Lessons  would  not 
be  much  felt  if  ^0  minutes  were  given  before  dismissal 
to  private  work  in  tlie  presence  of  the  teachers. 

Habits  of  application  might  thus  be  encouraged, 
and  improvement  of  memory  consulted  without  any 
opposition  to  humour  of  parents. 

The  School  Buildings  which  I  visit  are  in  many 
cases  okl  and  old-ftishioned,  and  the  offices  are 
frequently  indifferent.  Very  often  there  is  no  play- 
ground. The  desk  accommodation  is  usually  poor  in 
quality.      As  a  rule,  the  supply  is  sufficient  for  the 
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size  of  the  room,  but  it  is  seldom  found  possible  in  an 
examination  to  seat  all  the  children  at  one  time,  and 
as  the  desks  generally  occupy  all  the  available  space 
(and  there  is  often  no  class-room)  it  is  obvious  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  children  must  be  so 
huddled  together  as  to  render  both  teaching  and  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  exceedingly  difficult. 

If  the  average  attendance  increases,  as  we  hope,  the 
accommodation  which  is  recognised  as  sufficient  in 
many  of  our  country  parishes  must  soon  be  found  too 
limited. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  exact  statistics  on 
this  point,  because  the  limit  of  the  civil  district  which 
is  responsible  for  the  supply  is  by  no  means  always 
conterminous  with  the  population  to  be  provided  for  ; 
but  such  a  case  as  the  following  will  explain  my 
meaning  : — 

The  population  of  Kemsing  is  461  :  the  number  of 
children  on  the  books,  including  only  two  or  three 
outsiders,  is  112,  i.e.,  about  one-fourth.  Moreover,  the 
population  of  my  district,  including  all  classes,  is 
137,922.  At  a  rough  calculation  they  would  provide 
22,987  children.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  24,853 
children  on  the  school  registers,  the  proportion  being 
as  near  one-fifth  as  one-sixth. 

If,  as  one  of  my  Kent  colleagues  complains  in  his 
last  report,  there  are  large  numbers  of  children  in 
private  adventure  schools  in  this  district  of  whom  we 
have  no  cognizance,  I  can  only  say  that  the  parents 
are  blessed  indeed — their  quivers  must  be  very  full. 

I  have  in  one  school  of  my  district  children  who  are 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  above  the  class  for  which 
elementary  grant-aided  instruction  was  intended ;  and 
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in  another  children  who — incredible  as  it  may  seem — 
are  still  treated  as  though  they  were  unfit  to  share  in 
the  benefits  of  the  public  school,  because  of  their 
poverty  and  rags. 

The  Eagged  School  at  Tonbridge,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  still  exists.  It  is  conducted  by  a  kind-hearted 
Mistress,  but  in  miserable  buildings  without  either 
suitable  appliances  or  sufficient  help. 

Neither  the  School  Attendance  Committee  nor  the 
Magistrates  ought  to  tolerate  it. 

That  in  Tunbridge  Wells  has,  happily,  changed  its 
name,  and  in  the  excellent  new  buildings  provided 
through  the  exertions  of  Canon  Hoare  is  gradually 
changing  its  character  also. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  value  of  a  Eagged 
School  in  former  days,  it  can  only  do  harm  now. 

Every  district  is  bound  to  provide  suitable  and 
efficient  means  of  instruction  for  its  young.  That 
given  in  the  Eagged  School  is,  as  I  would  remind  the 
authorities  at  Tonbridge,  always  unsuitable — generally 
inefficient. 

If  there  is  any  class  of  children  for  which  cheerful 
surroundings  and  vigorous  teaching  are  more  valuable 
than  for  another  it  is  this,  which  has  first  of  all  to  be 
raised  above  the  hopelessness  of  squalid  homes  and  the 
aimlessness  of  a  loafing  life. 

The  Lower  Middle  Class  School  for  girls,  opened 
at  Tunbridge  Wells  by  the  Eev.  G.  Jones,  is  I  am 
glad  to  say  making  excellent  progress.  The  liberal 
efforts  by  which  Mr  Jones  has  provided  for  an 
acknowledged  want  need  no  justification,  but  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  that  in  the  particular 
class  of  life  from  which  its  scholars  are  taken,  the  boys 
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will  frequently  be  sent  to  good  elementary  schools, 
but  not  so  often  the  girls.  Although  80  per  cent,  of 
the  families  sending  children  to  this  school  have  boys 
in  the  inspected  schools  of  the  town,  75  per  cent,  of 
the  girls  now  under  instruction  here  have  been 
previously  either  at  small  private  schools  or  nowhere 
at  all.  The  parents  will  not  as  a  rule  send  them  to 
ordinary  elementary  schools,  the  High  School  does 
not  touch  them,  and  the  instruction  which  many  have 
previously  received  has  evidently  been  of  the  poorest 
description. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
observations  on  Music,  furnished  by  ]\Ir.  Emmerson. 

The  theory  of  music,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  what  is 
required,  has  not  had  sufficient  im])ortance  attached  to 
it  by  some  teachers.  Correct  answers  to  simple 
questions  are  surprisingly  rare.  Children  should 
thoroughly  understand  what  they  are  practising. 

Voice  training  is  unfortunately  very  much 
neglected.  Attention  to  this  cannot  begin  too  early. 
The  late  Master  of  the  Westerham  Boys'  School, 
with  very  unpromising  subjects,  highly  trained  the 
voices  of  his  scholars. 

The  songs  that  are  required  should  show  to  the 
children  the  utility  of  their  musical  practice.  In  all 
divisions  above  the  first  they  ought  to  be  illustrations 
of  what  has  been  taught.  I  have  sometimes  listened 
to  songs,  the  music  of  Avhich  the  children  correctly 
rendered,  but  could  not  possibly  understand.  Such 
songs  have  been  learnt  "by  ear,"  and  no  doubt  the 
notes  have  also.  In  divisions  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  the 
children  should  themselves  acquire  by  means  of  notes 
the  power  to  sing  the  words  of  the  songs.. 
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The  refinement  whicli  should  accompany  the  culti- 
vation of  music,  is,  I  am  afraid,  impaired  by  the 
inexpressive  and  lifeless  mode  of  singing. 

Two  difficulties  frequently  present  themselves 
during  an  examination — the  minor  sixth  (D  to  M), 
to  the  little  children,  and  the  B  flat  approached  by  C, 
if  the  same  name  is  given  to  B  and  B  flat.  Correct 
"patterning  "  by  the  teacher  will  remove  these. 

The  posture  and  the  arrangement  of  the  children 
before  the  modulator  or  the  blackboard  seem  to  be 
minor  details  of  not  much  importance  with  some 
teachers.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  no 
mean  contributors  to  success.  The  upper  divisions 
when  singing  the  song  ought  to  have  the  music  before 
them. 
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